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QUARTERLY NOTES 


Pee lit EOL OR 


PAD} SIN the Wembley Exhibition, when it opens for 


x as the second year in May, there will be found 
eo ; ey in the Palace of Arts a small collection of 
<4 contemporary British engravings more care- 
fully chosen and more fully representative of the best 
work being done to-day than the collection exhibited 
in 1924. The various groups show how vigorous and 
fully alive in these islands are the arts of etching, 
aquatint, lithography, wood-engraving and_ colour 
printing by every variety of process, while the 
mezzotint engravers also attain a high level of accom- 
plishment, though their eyes are fixed upon the past, 
and the originals which they reproduce were painted by 
Hoppner, Raeburn and Turner instead of the painters 
of to-day. A generation or so ago, the mezzotint 
engravers were keeping pace with contemporary paint- 
ing, but it was painting of the basest kind, the weak 
and sentimental popular pictures of ephemeral academic 
reputation. There is a reaction now from that milk- 
and-water slop in favour of the far superior art of the 
eighteenth century painters; but it does not seem to 
occur to the engravers, or the publishers who give them 
commissions, that there is another alternative. Why 
should not they reproduce good painting of to-day, or 
yesterday, the strong and masculine art of which there 
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was so much to be seen in the recent retrospective 
exhibition of the New English Art Club? Why, instead 
of engraving what Valentine Green either has engraved 
already or might have engraved but did not, do they 
not choose pictures by Sargent and Orpen, Nicholson, 
Pryde and John, to name but a few out of many whose 
best pictures would lend themselves admirably to 
reproduction ? Some modern follower of David Lucas 
could do wonders with the landscapes of P. Wilson 
Steer, though he might have to travel to Johannesburg 
for the best of them. The future reputation of these 
mezzotints, in the long run, will depend very largely 
on the extent to which they represent the art of their 
own period, not of some other period arbitrarily chosen 
from the past; and in this respect, rather than in 
technical accomplishment, I fear that they will be 
found wanting. Original engraving, of many kinds, is 
in a much more healthy state in England; it is not 
eminently intellectual or creative, but profits by a 
sound tradition, good taste and common sense, and 
keeps abreast, instinctively and almost unconsciously, 
with modern progress, while avoiding certain absurdities 
which would be more justly termed “ decadent ”’ than 
‘“‘ advanced.”’ 


Mr. E. S. Lumsden, A.R.S.AV) RE pho eisai 
to readers of the PRINT COLLECTORS’ QUARTERLY in 
the double capacity of artist and author, has just added 
another to the already numerous books on the subject 
of etching.* I have little doubt but that it is wanted, 
and will find its way to the bookshelves of many who 


1 The Art of Etching. London: Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd., 1925. 376 pp. 
208 illus.: 21s. net. Edition de luxe, 150 copies, £6 6s. net 
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will find it a boon. These books go out of print and 
become scarce; their authors or publishers, for one 
reason or another, seldom care to produce another 
edition. A new generation of etchers and collectors 
grows up, and is more likely to read a new book than to 
turn to one of the old ones. And whatever doubts 
even the author himself may have entertained, as he 
confides to us in his preface, of being able to produce 
something new, something really useful, he has succeeded 
in convincing not only himself, but at least one reader, 
of his capacity to do so. I question whether a book 
on etching has ever been written before by an etcher 
who has set down with such unsparing pains, in the 
light of experience won by practical research, all that 
he knows about the practice of his craft. About one 
half of the book, and distinctly the most valuable half, 
is devoted to a description of all the instruments and 
apparatus that an etcher has to use, and the methods 
of using them. It is detailed and thoroughly practical, 
and I should suppose that there is hardly a dodge 
or a wrinkle in the handling of tools and everything 
that furnishes an etcher’s workshop that the beginner 
will not find explained in the clearest terms. He will 
learn where to find and buy what he wants, how to 
keep it in good order, and how to get rid of it when he 
wants it no longer. 

All this part of the book, of course, is of more practical 
importance to the etcher than to the collector, though 
the latter, too, may profit very much by reading it. 
But his special needs are by no means left out of con- 
sideration, for Mr. Lumsden is not only etcher and 
author, but a collector too, and has no less practical 
advice to give about the mounting and preservation of 
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prints than about their production. His chapter on 
printing papers is one of special interest to the collector, 
who must pray that artists will lay its teaching seriously 
to heart, and be guided in their choice of good material 
by Mr. Lumsden’s sound advice. Next to this, and for 
the collector perhaps more important, because the 
matters of which it treats are more under his control, 
comes the chapter on “‘ Flattening and Mounting.” 
Numbering is also discussed, and here I agree with the 
author that ‘‘ the Continental method of recording the 
edition number as well as that of the individual print 
is by far the most satisfactory.” Of course, few artists 
can be trusted to carry out the numbering in a really 
methodical way. I have before me at this moment two 
impressions from the same plate, one of which was 
issued by the artist three years ago, while the other 
has remained till now in his possession; both are 
“No. 1”! The advice on the right proportions to be 
observed in mounting prints is very good, and so are 
the cautions against pasting down and against allowing 
creased and wavy surfaces to remain; but I wish that 
an emphatic protest had been made against the practice, 
still deplorably common, of attaching a proof to a 
temporary mount by a dab of gum or paste behind each 
of the two top corners. It is hardly possible even to 
undo this mischief without some damage to the paper, 
while the worst may happen if one corner comes unstuck 
and the proof is allowed to swing round with all its 
weight hanging from the other corner. The little tabs 
that are often firmly stuck on at several places along 
the margin of a proof are also most objectionable. Wide 
hinges, preferably along the whole of one side or end 
of a proof, should always be used, made of thin but 
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good paper. The collector is also directly concerned 
with the next chapter on “* Mildew and Restoring Prints,”’ 
in which Mr. Lumsden gives publicity to the methods 
auvocated by Dr Alexander Scott, F.R.S., technical 
adviser to the British Museum. 

The second half of the book is devoted to a brief 
historical retrospect of the history of etching from its 
origin, swelling to larger proportions when the author 
comes to the nineteenth century, and dwindling again 
when he gives his views on the more difficult subject 
of his contemporaries, among whom no living Conti- 
nental etchers are mentioned except Bauer, Forain, 
Picasso and Brouet. This kind of survey of the whole 
field of etching has been attempted often ‘before, but 
it never fails to be interesting when undertaken by a 
man of culture and taste who has taken the trouble 
to think things out for himself, not once but several 
times, and does not accept either the estimates of others 
or his own first judgments without question. It is 
amusing, of course, in reading any of these books, to 
note signs of some inevitable bias, and, in this instance, 
one detects a tendency to exalt certain of the older 
Scottish etchers to a rank which they cannot fairly 
claim if due regard be had to proportion. The chart 
or pedigree, with Rembrandt as its centre, on p. 239, 
cannot be regarded as a valuable feature of the book. 
It is slightly comic, when less than seventy names are 
chosen to represent the etchers of five centuries, to find 
Runciman among them, cheek by jowl with Piranesi 
and Tiepolo, and Laura Knight figuring, evidently 
by virtue of her use of aquatint, as the descendant 
of Goya. Klinger’s name is not to be found in the 
index. 
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Last of all Mr. Lumsden quotes technical statements 
by about a dozen of the most eminent living etchers 
on their practice in respect of etching direct from 
nature or otherwise and their methods of biting their 
plates. These notes are accompanied by one or more 
examples of the work of each artist, which, like all 
the numerous illustrations to other chapters, are fairly 
well reproduced. It is perfectly right and natural that 
many technical points should be illustrated by etchings 
of an artist specially well known to the author— 
E. S. Lumsden, who has not, we hope, been too much 
diverted from his copper plates by the distraction of 
writing this instructive and very useful book. 





The numerous discoveries of new states in the work 
of Meryon, first published by Mr. H. J. L. Wright in 
this Quarterly in 1921 (Vol. viii., No. 2), have now been 
incorporated in their proper places in a new edition of 
M. Delteil’s catalogue of Meryon lately published in 
America by Mr. W. P. Truesdell, and obtainable in London 
from Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi (3 guineas). It will be a 
great boon to Anglo-Saxon collectors to have a nearly 
perfect Meryon catalogue in the English language. I wish 
I could omit the word “nearly,” but Mr. Wright tells 
me of a forthcoming sheet of errata and addenda, and 
yet new states, some of which have been discovered 
in an extremely fine collection of Meryon’s etched work 
which was bequeathed in 1924 by Col. Lucas to the 
Atheneum Club. Except for the new numbering of 
states, necessitated chiefly by M. Delteil’s imperfect 
acquaintance with the Macgeorge collection, long since 
dispersed, the original French text has been translated 
in its entirety by Mr. Wright. 
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The Studio has sent us two more volumes, dealing 
with Zorn and Forain, in the admirable series called 
“Modern Masters of Etching’’ (5/— each) which Mr. 
Malcolm Salaman is editing. The reproductions of 
Forain’s etchings are much the best which have ever 
been made; the twelve have been very wisely chosen, 
and should be welcome to many who admire the etchings 
of this great master, but cannot possess, and seldom 
get a chance of seeing, the rare and costly originals. 
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SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A., painted by himself. Stipple by Witt1am Waker, 1826 


Size of the original engraving 122 * 10% inches 
= 5 8 16 
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ENGRAVINGS AFTER RAEBURN 


By KENNETH SANDERSON 


Ayu [no stage in the history of Edinburgh was the 

P@ concurrence of a great portrait painter of 
more value than during the period which is 
roughly covered by Sir Henry Raeburn’s 
working life. The number of its citizens distinguished 
in letters and the learned professions was greater than 
ever before or since, and it is something of a national 
asset that so many of these men were painted by 
kaeburn. 

But the outstanding attraction of a collection of 
engravings after his portraits lies in the strongly marked 
individuality of the subjects. This is the first, as it is 
also the permanent, impression left on the mind of the 
spectator. If one may use a word which has survived 
from the period—the portraits are of “ kenspeckle ” 
folk. Many circumstances combined to make the times 
favourable for such. In addition, the material: progress 
and the intellectual efflorescence of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century inaugurated a new era, which 
involved a definite break with the past. Although 
fewer in number, some of the most interesting of ‘the 
engraved portraits represent the earlier ‘generation. 
These older characters have a certain whimsical oddness 
—or, at least, what may so appear to more cosmopolitan 
eyes. But the oddity is pungent and arresting, not 
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SIR WALTER FARQUHAR, BART., by Wm. Suarp, 1797, after Sir H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original engraving 16% x 133 inches 


inane or boorish. Later the same types persist, but 
the singularities are softened, the subjects have more 
distinction and vivacity, and are obviously men of a 
wider world. 

The abundant .memoirs of the time, such as 
ee eeecarivie s) Autobiography,’ “ Kay’s Portraits,’’ 
““Cockburn’s Memorials,’ and ‘“‘ Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk ”’ by Lockhart, enhance the interest of the 
prints. Cockburn, in particular, though not free from 
political bias, presents a succession of pen portraits 
so vivid and revealing as, in conjunction with the artist’s 
delineation, to create a feeling of intimacy with the 
subjects greater than we experience in the case of many 
living acquaintances of to-day. 

The number of contemporary engravings after 
Raeburn separately published may be stated at seventy- 
one. This allows a latitude of twenty-five years from 
his death in 1823. The number does not include ten 
engraved in the crayon manner and published by 
Cadell and Davies between 1809 and 1816 in their 
British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits. Nor does it 
include a large number—not less than fifty—engraved 
for book illustration. Of the seventy-one mentioned 
above, eight are in line, ten in stipple, and fifty-three in 
mezzotint. Some of the later prints show the mixed 
process, but the above classification may stand. 

Of the line engravings two are of 1mportance-—Sir 
Walter I’arquhar, a successful London Scottish Physician 
by W. Sharp, and Dr. Nathaniel Spens, as a Royal Archer, 
by J. Beugo. It can only be because of its comparative 
rarity that the fine quality of the Larguhar has not been 
more widely commented on. Another medical print 
of Sharp’s, the famous Dr. John Hunter, after the 
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NATHANIEL SPENS, by G. Beuco, 1796, after Sir H. RaEBuRN 


Size of the original engraving 23% x 154% inches 
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portrait by Keynolds, is regarded as one of the best 
examples of British line engraving, but, as a com- 
panion print, the Farguhar does not suffer by the 
conjunction. Sharp also engraved the second Lord 
President Dundas after Kaeburn, but the portrait is an 
early one, and its flatter modelling is reflected in the 
tone quality of the print. The Sfens is much more 
familiar than the Farguhar, unfortunately in some 
measure on account of the number of ghosts in circula- 
tion. Inits early condition it is a striking and decorative 
print, engraved with the crispness and vigour appropriate 
to the tension of the subject. The engraver—Beugo— 
is hardly known outside his own country. He was a 
friend of Burns, who gave him sittings for a portrait 
which he engraved as the frontispiece of the first 
Edinburgh edition of the poems. His own portrait 
by Willison reveals a superior, cultured face. He may 
be said also to be representative of a long series of com- 
petent Edinburgh engravers, who, from the time of 
Richard Cooper—with whom Sir Robert Strange served 
as an apprentice—can be readily traced from master to 
pupil for 150 years. The work of these men necessarily 
consisted to a large extent of book illustration, but they 
were not incapable of more important work, and they 
form an interesting local by-path in the story of British 
engraving. Nor can it be doubted that the reputation 
which the city has long enjoyed for high-class printing 
is, In some degree, connected with their craftsmanship. 
Two other line engravings are Lord President Blair by 
J. Heath, and Lord Braxfield by D. Lizars—a later 
portrait in his Judge’s robes, not to be confused with the 
earlier one engraved in mezzotint by Dawe and referred 
to-later. : 
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Of the stipple engravings much the most important 
were engraved by William Walker, perhaps the most 
accomplished worker in that medium. They are six 
in number—the half-length Scott, the Raeburn self por- 
trait, Lord Hopetoun, Lord Cockburn, Dr. Alison, and 
Dr. Andrew Thomson. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. C. Daniell, whose father was an 
intimate friend of William Walker’s son, for interesting 
information taken from notes left by the latter. The 
engraver was introduced to Raeburn by the Earl of 
Kellie, and he established his reputation by engraving 
the equestrian portrait of the Earl of Hopetoun, which 
was a presentation one from the Earl’s tenantry, and 
for the engraving of which Walker received £500, 
retaining the plate after giving a proof copy to each 
subscriber to the testimonial. This led to his engraving 
further portraits, the chief of which are Siv Walter 
Scott, whom Walker visited at Abbotsford, and Raeburn 
himself. Walker’s son, in the chapter on British En- 
graving which he contributed to R. A. M. Stevenson’s 
translation of Delaborde’s ‘“‘ La Gravure,’’ states that 
Walker astonished the mezzotinters of the period by 
the amount of force, colour and effect which he was 
able to give to these plates, and that he engraved the 
Raeburn self portrait with the special purpose of showing 
that stipple could equal mezzotint in colour. 

The two following letters from the artist to Walker, 
hitherto unpublished, now in Mr. Daniell’s possession, 
may be given : 

EDINBURGH, March 1st, 1821. 


‘It is necessary as I mentioned to you once before that Lord 
Hopetoun’s portrait should be varnished before it is entirely 
out of my hand and I wish to take this opportunity to put it 
into our Exhibition which opens next week—I mean it must be 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT, by Cuarves Turner, 1810, after SiR H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original mezzotint 18} x 147% inches 


in next week—I suppose you can be going on with the back- 
ground in the time—or you can bring up the background to a 
certain length on one of the impressions so as to enable you to 
goon. Isend you Mr. Alison’s portrait—I will write you again 
what time I want over Lord Hopetoun’s picture.” 


EDINBURGH, May 22nd, 1821. 


‘IT regret having kept Lord Hopetoun’s portrait so long from 
you, but I would not venture to send it sooner, it has now received 
its last touch and varnished, and I therefore hope you will take 
the utmost care of it,—if any dust should get upon it, do not 
allow it to be rubbed off, but merely blown off with the wind 
of a soft silk handkerchief. 


‘ P.S.—I write this in expectation of your sending for the 
picture and will let you know that it is now ready for you.”’ 


Walker’s valiant fight on behalf of stipple did not 
avail, and he himself engraved many portraits in mezzo- 
tint, including two after Raeburn—Lord Murray and 
Lord Glenlee. 

Bartolozzi engraved one portrait in stipple—The 
kev. Hugh Blair, J. B. Bird one—General Campbell, 
and J. Heath two—Dr. Joseph Black and Dr. Alexander 
Munro. 

It is, however, in mezzotint that the interpretation 
of Raeburn is most satisfying. Certain qualities inherent 
in his portraiture lend themselves with great advantage 
to this process, and although the art in England was 
slightly past its zenith, nevertheless Raeburn was well 
served by his engravers. . 

Those two friends, Charles Turner and George Dawe, 
engraved fourteen and eleven plates respectively. The 
engraver who is said to have influenced Turner—John 
Jones—engraved three. Thomas Hodgetts by himself 
or in association with his son or George Dawe, is re- 
sponsible for eight ; and of the other workers in the 
medium the most important are Richard Earlom, 
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REV. DAVID JOHNSTON, D.D., by G. Dawe, 1810, after Sir H. RAEBuRN 


Size of the original mezzotint 122 * 9} inches 
8 92 








JOHN ROBISON, LL.D., by Cuartes Turner, 1805, after Str H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original mezzotint 17} x 14 inches 
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William Ward, James Ward, William Say, William 
Walker, 5S. W. Reynolds and Samuel Cousins. 
Individual preference might vary or add to the 

following list of the most attractive mezzotints after 
Raeburn, but I do not think it includes any which a 
collector would willingly let pass : 

Sir Walter Scott 

Lord Newton 


Professor Robison 
John Clerk of Eldin 
Alexander Adam \ 

Professor Dugald Stewart [ Dae ene ae eraen 
Dr. James Hamilton | 
Sir Henry Moncrieff-W ellwood 
Henry David Inglis 

Robert Cathcart 


Lord Braxfield | 





Lovd Melville 

Lord Abercromby 
ohn Gray | : 

gee Duff 'By G. Dawe 

Dr. Gregory 

William Law 

Rev. David Johnston, D.D. 


William Tytler ) 
James Balfour - By J. Jones 
Robert Dundas 
Henry Erskine By James Ward 
Marquesse of Bute By William Ward 
Lord Provost Elder By Richard Earlom 
Francis Horner By S. W. Reynolds 
Colonel Ranaldson Macdonell of 

Glengarry i 
Sir David Baird gon aise, todactts 
Siv John Hay of Haystoun 
Neil Gow By W. Say 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart By Samuel Cousins 


So much has been already written of Lord Newton— 
subject, portrait, and print—that little need be said. 
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JOHN CLERK (LORD ELDIN), by Cuartes Turner, 1815, after SrrR H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original mezzotint 177; < 147 inches 
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The print was engraved in 1814 when Turner was at the 
height of his powers. It is difficult to imagine a portrait 
more certain to incite an engraver to high achievement 
in mezzotint, or that achievement more splendidly 
attained. Cockburn is never seen to more advantage 
than in the half-bantering but affectionate pen portrait 
which he draws of “ The Mighty,’’ who was “ worthy 
of having quaffed with the Scandinavian heroes.”’ 

The Scott after the Bowhill portrait is a rival of the 
Newton in the affections of collectors. Its scenic back- 
ground, however, while it adds to its decorative quality, 
detracts from the intimacy of the portrait. Opinions 
differ as to Raeburn’s success with his greatest sitter, 
but neither the Walker stipple nor the Turner mezzotint, 
with all the attractions which they present as fine 
engravings, appear to me convincing as portraits. 

The Robison is one of Raeburn’s most daring portraits, 
and it is rendered by Turner with equal boldness and 
force. The Professor is also an interesting personality. 
As a young man—Scott is the authority for the story— 
he was in the sloop with Wolfe which sailed up the 
St. Lawrence the night before the taking of Quebec, 
eiieiewicaldeihe General repeat Grays ~ Elegy.’ 
Later in life he was engaged in assisting the Russian 
Government to improve their navy, and had a mathe- 
matical chair at Cronstadt, whence he was transferred 
as Professor of Natural Philosophy to Edinburgh. 

The Clerk of Eldin is another strong character portrait. 
Clerk’s father was a well-known man, an antiquary, 
an etcher,’ and the author of a system of Naval Tactics. 
There is a mezzotint of the father by 5. W. Reynolds 


1 An article on his etchings by E.S. Lumsden appeared in the February 
number of this Quarterly (Vol. xii, No. 1). 
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WILLIAM TYTLER ESQ., by J. Jones, 1790, after Rik H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original mezzotint 13} x 10% inches 
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after a portrait by Skirving, which shows a rugged, 
tousled head. ‘The son was a great personal friend of 
Raeburn’s, and one of his early supporters. Cockburn 
says as a Counsel he drew more money than any man 
had ever done at the Scotch Bar, but pictures, books, 
hospitality, charity, and general bad management left 
him a poor man after all. He was raised to the Bench 
too late in life to be a success there. At home he was a 
bachelor old maid, and had himself surrounded with 
pictures, old china and furniture, curios, cats and dogs, 
all in confusion. 

Another fine mezzotint by Turner, though of a different 
type, is that of Alexander Adam, who as Rector of the 
High School, had through his hands many famous 
boys who afterwards achieved distinction. This print 
is frequently met with, and nearly always in good con- 
dition, which seems to show that not only were a con- 
siderable number printed, but also that they were pre- 
served with care. 

The remaining Charles Turner mezzotints mentioned 
are those of Professor Dugald Stewart, the famous 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Dr. James Hamilton, 
a leading physician of the City, Robert Cathcart, a well- 
known Writer to the Signet, Sir Henry Moncrieff- 
Wellwood, an eminent Divine, and Henry David Inglis, 
traveller and miscellaneous writer. The Turner prints 
were published between 1808 and 1823, with the 
exception of Siv Francis Chantrey, which is much later— 
1843. They are all in Whitman’s catalogue, though 
Dr. James Hamilton is described as “ Archibald.” 

Of the prints by George Dawe the Braxjfield is the one 
which calls for first mention, as the portrait of one of the 
most intriguing characters in Scottish history. Everyone 
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THE RIGHT HONBLE. ROBERT MACQUEEN (LORD BRAXFIELD) 
by G. Dawe, 1801, after Str H. RaEBurn 


Size of the original mezzotint 174 I4 inches 
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knows how the portrait obsessed Stevenson, and that he 
used braxfield as the prototype of Weir of Hermiston. 
In a letter to Andrew Lang, two days before his death, 
he wrote : 


“For the portrait of Braxfield much thanks. It is engraved 
from the same Raeburn portrait that I saw in ’76 or ’77 with 
Some <troliceaueisio, that I have ever since been Braxfield’s 
humble servant, and am now trying, as you know, to stick him 
inanovel. Alas, one might as well try to stick in Napoleon.’’ 

The portrait is also described by Stevenson with 
penetrating analysis in “Some Portraits by Raeburn,”’ 
n “ Virginibus Puerisque.”’ 

Cockburn describes Braxfield as “the giant of the 
Bench. His very name makes people start yet. Strongly 
built and dark, with rough eyebrows, threatening lips, 
and a low growling voice, he was like a formidable 
blacksmith. His accent and dialect were exaggerated 
Scotch, his language, like his thoughts, short, strong and 
conclusive.’ This is picturesque writing, but, while 
Braxfield’s personality gripped Cockburn, as it was 
bound to do, he exaggerated the harsh and truculent 
elemmenvime is nature... That there is another and 
more human side has fortunately been put beyond 
doubt." 

The enigma is, however, only partly resolved, and 
Braxfield remains a towering, dominating figure—the 
final protest of an expiring age against the changes and 
innovations of the new. The print was published in 
1801, when Dawe was only twenty years of age. Both 
it and the Abercromby, which was published a year 
earlier, appear to be worked from a THs eround than 
Dawe afterwards favoured. 


ims 


A The Bi-centenary of Lord Braxfield, in ‘‘ Glengarry’s Way and other 
Papers,” by William Roughead, 1922, p. 277. 
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JOHN GRAY ESQ., by G. Dawe, 1806, after Srr H. Raeburn 


Size of the original mezzotint 173 * 13} inches 
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The Lord Melville is a dignified print of Dawe’s. 
Full length, in robes of state, it admirably suggests the 
personality of the man who ruled Scotland during the 
years of the French evolution. 

Lord Abercromby, another of the Scottish Judges of 
the period, is perhaps the handsomest featured man of 
all the portraits. In good condition, though some 
proofs are too heavily inked, it is a decided acquisition 
to any collection. 

But Dawe’s triumph is the John Gray. In this alto- 
gether admirable print the feeling of paint is conveyed 
inaremarkable manner. Gray was the Town Clerk of the 
period, and if his portrait does not suggest the typical 
lawyer, it is full of shrewd commonsense. Other good 
examples of Dawe’s work are the Captain Duff, who 
fell at Trafalgar, although the lower part of the plate is 
practically unworked on, and Dy. James Gregory, a 
noted physician. Mention must also be made of The 
Rev. David Johnston, which in its early state—it was 
republished later—is a fine print. William Law, the 
Sheriff Clerk Depute of Haddington, is unfortunately 
not often met with. There are few heads, however, 
which so clearly suggest the man who would listen 
without interruption. Dawe’s prints were all published 
between 1800 and 1810—the last of them being the 
Johnston. Chaloner Smith only lists seven out of the 
eleven Dawe prints—the omissions being Lord Braxfield, 
Rev. John Erskine, Lieut.-Col. Erskine, Dr. Gregory, 
and also Dr. Andrew Hunter, by Dawe and Hodgetts. 

John Jones’ trio—Robert Dundas, William Tytler and 
James Balfour-—are of uniform excellence. They were 
all engraved within a year or two of his death in 1797. 
Dundas was a nephew of Lord Melville and the Lord 
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Advocate of his time. If the mezzotint is less arresting 
than some of the others, it 1s full of charm and refinement, 
and is one of those most favoured by collectors. The 
Tytler and the James Balfour are in strong contrast to 
the Dundas, and show Jones’ ability to vary his work 
according to his conception of the portrait. One hardly 
needs to be told that Tytler was a great antiquarian, as 
well as a successful Writer to the Signet. James Balfour 
—known as ‘‘ Singing Jimmy ’’—was a typical character 
of the period—amiable and able, but much given to 
conviviality. The portrait represents him in the attitude 
of beginning his favourite song. 

Richard Earlom like Jones also belongs to the earlier 
generation of engravers, and his subject Lord Provost 
Elder is one of the old school. The portrait was painted 
for the University, for the erection of which Elder was 
largely responsible. 

The Henry Erskine is a print to live with—tts gaiety 
is tonic. It is engraved with much artistic feeling, 
as one would expect from James Ward, and it is interest- 
ing also on the technical side. Erskine, who was an 
elder brother of Lord Chancellor Erskine, was twice 
Lord Advocate when the Whigs were in power. He 
was the Sydney Smith of Scotland, and innumerable 
jests and repartees are recorded of him. The portrait 
seems to catch him in the utterance of some bantering 
retort. 

The Marguesse of Bute, by William Ward, is a full 
length of a handsome young man standing on the shore 
of his island home. Although it is the only plate after 
Raeburn by William Ward, Morland’s engraver must 
have had a Scottish connection, as he executed several 
attractive mezzotints after Geddes. One of these, the 
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JAMES BALFOUR ESOQO., by J. Jones, 1795, after Srr H. RAEBURN 


Size of the original mezzotint 17} * 14.inches 
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William Anderson—which is not well known—is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest examples of male portraiture 
in mezzotint. 

S.W. Reynolds is represented by I’vancis Horner, M.P., 
whose early death was much deplored by Cockburn and 
Jeffrey. Sydney Smith said of him that he had the 
Ten Commandments written all over his face. 

Very little is known of the engraver Thomas Hodgetts. 
Professor Hind just records his name, and he is not 
even mentioned in Bryan. He may have been a pupil 
of George Dawe’s, as one Raeburn portrait—that of 
the Rev. Andrew Hunter—is engraved by the two in 
collaboration. He himself seems to have worked all 
his life in London, though his son, R. M. Hodgetts, lived 
and worked in Edinburgh. I have been told of a tradi- 
tion that he was a friend of Morland, but the latter died 
before Hodgetts’ earliest dated print appeared, which, 
so far as I know, was in 1808. The firm of Thomas 
Hodgetts and Son were also publishers of prints. The 
father engraved three of the Liber Studiorum plates for 
J. M. W. Turner, on the quality of which Mr. W. G. 
Rawlinson comments unfavourably, and it must be 
admitted that his plates, after he adopted the mixed 
method of engraving, are poor in quality. Judged, 
however, by his Raeburn plates, and a few others, 
Hodgetts has substantial claims to consideration as an 
engraver of ability. In the Macdonell of Glengarry he 
has a magnificent subject. It is one of the most striking 
and picturesque of Raeburn’s portraits, and is selected 
by the late Dr. W. D. Mackay for careful and appre- 
ciative analysis. The Colonel lived in feudal style, 
wore the garb of chieftain of his Clan, and was both a 
fighter and a sportsman. He was a friend of Scott, 
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who used the best side of his character for the portrait 
of Fergus Maclver in “ Waverley.’’ The portraits of 
Siv David Baird, a distinguished Commander during 
the Wars of the French Revolution, and Siv John Hay 
of Haystoun are also full-lengths by Hodgetts which 
attain a high standard of execution. 

The only print by W. Say is that of Nei Gow. 
Gow was the famous fiddler of the day, and the 
composer of many reels and strathspeys that are still 
popular. 

The Sir Michael Shaw Stewart by Samuel Cousins was 
engraved in 1827. It is among that engraver’s early 
and best work, and shows no trace of the style that he 
developed in his mezzotints after Lawrence. 

All mezzotints after Raeburn save two are taken 
from copper—the exceptions being Siv Francis Chantry 
by Charles Turner, and Siv George Abercrombie by 
T. Lupton, which are from steel. 

It will be remarked that all the contemporary mezzo- 
tints after Raeburn are portraits of men. While there 
was a sufficient demand in Scotland for engraved por- 
traits of its more famous men, there was no market— 
one or two famous print collectors notwithstanding— 
as in London, for prints of their wives and daughters 
on account of their artistic quality or esthetic beauty. 
‘This is made clear by the case of Allan Ramsay, who died 
just when Raeburn was beginning to paint, many of 
whose female portraits were engraved. Some of them 
by Faber and McArdell are exceedingly attractive. 
But Ramsay, unlike Raeburn, settled and painted in 
London. In the modern revival of mezzotint, artists 
have not been slow to take advantage of the field left 
open to them, and many mezzotints of Raeburn ladies 
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have recently been engraved by artists of the modern 
school. 

The states of Raeburn mezzotints present little 
difficulty and follow in general “ proof before letters ”’ 
or “ title,’’ “ Open letters,’’ and “ filled letters.” There 
are no etched letter states. Some of the plates were 
republished at a much later date—Charles Hope, David 
Johnston and Robert Dickson. In other cases, particu- 
larly the Newton, Spens, Glengarry and Cathcart, late 
impressions with the original publication line have to 
be guarded against. The portrait of Lord President 
Hope first appeared when he was Lord Advocate, 
engraved by G. Dawe with the usual states. After he 
became Lord President there are other copies, both 
open and filled letters, the engraver being given as his 
brother “‘ H. Dawe.’ There seems to be little doubt, 
however, but that the prints are from the same plate 
retouched. I have seen a print, apparently in a transition 
stage, where the engraver was simply given as “ Dawe ”’ 
without any initial. 

The Clerk of Eldin has an interesting point, inasmuch 
as the first state is separated from the second by the 
removal of the “A’”’ from the “ A.R.A.” after the 
painter's name. 

There is a Raeburn “fake” in the case of King 
George IV, a mezzotint of whom is in existence as painted 
by H. Raeburn and engraved by Thomas Hodgetts. 
Of course, Raeburn never painted George IV, and the 
plate is the portrait of Dv. Thomas Charles Hope altered 
—the head being taken out and that of the King sub- 
stituted, with the addition also of a star on the breast, 
and of the Royal Arms inscribed on a book on a side 
table. 


>) 
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THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE, by James Warp after Sir H. RAzsurRN 


Size of the original mezzotint 174 x 13} inches 
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In another of Hodgetts’ engravings, that of the 
Macdonell of Glengarry, liberties have been taken which 
have the effect of placing the figure more directly in the 
centre of the picture. This, a year or two ago, led to the 
suggestion that the canvas of the original, which is in 
the National Gallery of Scotland, had been cut, but 
there are other minor alterations in the engraved por- 
trait, and there is no doubt that it is a case of engraver’s 
licence. 

The Colonel Charles Erskine engraved by Dawe is a 
puzzling print to anyone who knows Raeburn’s work, 
but the explanation is that the subject died abroad, 
and the portrait was painted by Raeburn after his death 
from an earlier portrait or miniature. 

For some unknown reason the Lord Melville full- 
length plate was cut down to three-quarter length while 
still in proof condition—the reduced size being the only 
one recorded by Chaloner Smith. 

The only copy of The Rev. Stevenson McGill, D.D. 
I have seen is a proof before letters, so that the engraver 
is unknown. It is obviously, however, fairly late, 
possibly by Hodgetts, or even someone after him. 

A mezzotint of Sir James Stuart by Burton is recorded 
both by Sir Walter Armstrong and Mr. Greig. It may 
have been a private plate, but I have never seen a copy, 
and it is not among the prints by that engraver in the 
British Museum. 

Mis-spellings are not uncommon in inscriptions on 
engraved plates, but it is somewhat remarkable that 
on no less than four occasions the artist’s name is spelt 
‘“ Reaburn ’”’ and on one occasion “‘ Raeburne.”’ The 
subject also is mis-spelt in the case of Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff-Wellwood, which appears as Willwood. 
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Except in the case of William Walker, already re- 
ferred to, there is no record of Raeburn having been 
personally acquainted with his engravers, or of having 
supervised the engraving of the plates. After his visit 
to Italy Raeburn was only twice in London, where 
Turner, Dawe and the others worked. The likelihood 
is, therefore, that the engraving was arranged for by the 
publisher with the owner, onthe one hand, and the 
engraver on the other, though as the publishers were 
usually Edinburgh booksellers, it is quite probable 
that the painter was consulted, and may have had 
proofs submitted to him. In any event, he must have 
seen many impressions of the prints. Did he, one 
wonders, ever make the same handsome prediction that 
Sir Joshua made ? 

I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to my 
friend Mr. J. K. Ballantyne for information on many 
points connected with this article. 
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AUGUST. Drawn and engraved by T. Burrorp (1710-1770). In the 
collection of Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq. 


Size of the original mezzotint 11} x 9} inches 
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ANGLING PRINTS AND RESEARCH 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW 


Le 

THOROUGH passion for research being a 
<a genuine Peter Pan, does any print-collector 
4 wish to test completely this good spirit of 
youth in himself? If so, let him begin to 
select enough angling prints to keep his mind out of 
doors from the year 1496, when the first treatise on 
fishing with a rod and line was published by Wynkyn 
de Worde, to the present day. 

When a Peter Pan of research can do this without 
growing up into the present general habit of self-pity, 
he proves to himself, and to others also, that the mis- 
chance of drawing blank many a thousand times acts on 
his mind in a proper way—as a tonic, not as a tribulation 
to be damned. Many researchers are not Peter Pans at 
all, but good fellows who are comfort-loving dabblers ; 
they take their ease in widely beaten paths, where 
minor collectors by the dozen enjoy half-holidays, 
chattering about market prices, and profits big and 
small, or about “finds’’ to be made at auctions. No 
doubt they are print-lovers, but if you ask them to 
attack a really hard job in research, bitter enough to 
be worth fighting against, their ardour evaporates like 
steam from an open pan of boiling water. Then they 
set me thinking of those youngsters who follow a 
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foxhunt on foot, at first with confident high spirits, next 
with stitches in their sides and cramp in their legs, and 
then with gin and ginger beer at a cosy inn by the 
wayside. 

There are beaten paths for collectors of other sporting 
prints. The most frequented one follows the hounds 
through history. After travelling along these old 
pathways with great enjoyment, I have unbounded 
admiration for their present-day master of hounds, 
Mr. C. F. G. R. Schwerdt, whose collection of proofs 
and books, all in a “ mint ”’ state, is certainly unique, 
single in excellence and more extensive than any other. 
But it is a collection which only a man of wealth, with 
enough knowledge and judgment, could achieve little 
by little, when aided from year to year, in many 
countries, by agents chosen with great care. Angling 
also needs wealth, if you wish to own rare prints in 
first-edition copies of coveted books; but reprint 
editions illustrated with process blocks are good enough 
for small incomes. 

Fishing prints have never been hunted by a hue and 
cry. They are not seen anywhere in large enough 
numbers to attract much attention, but every second- 
hand shop whcre books and prints are offered for sale, 
no matter how small, is worth visiting. As I happen 
to be the only writer who has devoted a great deal of 
time and care to the study of British angling prints, 
drawings, and pictures, my aim in this article is to 
choose a sufficient number of hints to aid the new 
generations of collectors, who must not allow themselves 
to be outflanked by American competition. ; 

British sporting prints preserve from age to age a 
record of the customs and costumes and manners which 
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have been associated with country life and its active 
pastimes. Any art which has its evolution within a 
nation’s favourite recreations is likely to be permanent, 
because a nation’s character alters but little, particularly 
in its attitude towards outdoor amusements. 

If you choose angling prints for your hobby, two 
questions have to be answered before you make a start. 
Is it to be fresh-water fishing-alone, with rod and line, 
with nets of different sorts, and with spears having a 
varying number of prongs? Or is angling in the sea 
from piers, together with other marine fishing, to be 
included ? Many British pictures and prints are active 
with sea fishing, and I believe it is better to keep them 
apart from other fishing, because they belong to the 
general history of European marine prints, a very big 
subject that needs its own collectors. 

Though our country has always been The Lady of 
the Sea, as old Camden saith, somehow her marine 
painters and engravers have been few in number and 
not very popular, except in occasional prints of British 
naval victories. ven pictures of the sea-shore, as. in 
William Collins and J. C. Hook, both anglers, have lost 
their vogue more rapidly than many other landscapes, 
as though the seaside to our citizenship were mainly 
a diversion for summer holidays. 

Fresh-water fishing, considered in its relations to art, 
should be classified under seven headings: (1) land- 
scapes; (2) portraiture; (3) boudoir romance and 
genre ; (4) humour and caricature, including political 
cartoons; (5) prints that belong to the history of 
angling, but that contain no anglers, like the fine etchings 
made for an edition of “The Compleat Angler,’ by 
Cameron and Strang; (6) still life; (7) prints that 
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AN ANGLING SCENE. By D. Lerprniere, 1780, after P. J. pr 
Loutuersourc, R.A. In the collection of Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq. 


Size of the original engraving (subject) 11} x 84 inches 
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show changes of. handicraft in rods, reels, creels, and 
of fly-making. Artificial flies, reproduced in colour 
or in very delicate line engraving, if we annotate them 
with as much care as entomologists give to specimens 
of moths and butterflies, have a chronology that is 
never dull. It is connected with pleasant books and 
with noted anglers, who have good stories to relate well. 

As fishing prints are much. less numerous than other 
sporting prints, and as many recruits ought to be 
attracted every year into the pleasures of research, I 
cannot help wishing that the word “ print’’ had a more 
democratic meaning than is given to it by collectors. 
Why should it not embrace photographs, photogravures, 
collotypes, facsimile plates in colour and line blocks, 
and even the daily drudges called half-tone prints ? 
Photography has accumulated a great deal of history. 
Even the instantaneous first experiments in E. J. 
Muybridge’s studies of running animals are forty-five 
years old, and students cannot afford to be cold towards 
any prints that enable them to collect and classify 
visible evidence. When a subject has been neglected 
for a long time, like angling in British art, photographs 
and their reproductions are very valuable ; as a rule no 
other prints of the pictures exist. Even Turner's almost 
divine painting of The Trout Stream was not engraved, 
and I have found only one modern print of it, a poorish 
photogravure published in Armstrong’s book on Turner. 
We need a large and good proof in colour. 

Mr. Arthur Gilbey, whose collection of angling books, 
prints and pictures is at present unrivalled, has a good 
many oil paintings and drawings which have never 
been engraved ; and I have discovered notable fishing 
pictures which cannot be made known to students 
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without help from photographs. Besides, it adds to 
the diversity of research when a student comes upon 
unengraved work which he can unite to recognised 
print-collecting just by having it photographed. 

There is also a question of finance. Good angling 
prints are snapped up as soon as they appear in the 
market ; so their prices rise higher and higher, throw- 
ing a chill over those eager, students who resemble 
Charles Lamb because they have but little money to 
spend on original research. But they could afford to 
have photographs taken of costly prints and engravers’ 
proofs. At present they don't, as a rule, believing that 
photographs are not accepted as a necessary aid in 
print-collecting. Sir Robert and Lady Witt are up- 
holders of the modern democracy of humble prints, 
finding it very serviceable and entertaining. 

The comparative rarity of angling prints and pictures 
among other phases of sport in art 1s connected with 
several noteworthy facts. Anglers have been more 
sectarian than any other sportsmen, and their bent 
of mind has been literary. Never have they tried to 
gather around their pastime a school of painters and 
print-makers. In the seventeenth century Francis 
Barlow did much more for fishing than for racing, for 
example. Only two racing prints were published, a 
large one signed by Barlow, and a spoilt one of a smaller 
size which may have been badly engraved from one 
of his drawings. Yet they founded a permanent school 
in publishing and in print-collecting, while the fishing 
pictures and prints received little support from the 
devotees of Walton and Cotton, and of other writers 
on angling. Walton might have collaborated with 
Barlow if his hking for pictures and etchings had been 
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even half so alert as his fondness for Elizabethan prose 
and sylvan poetry. “The Compleat Angler”’ is weak 
in its appreciation of colour and form in landscape. 
Even to-day anglers are less attracted towards prints 
and pictures than any other sportsmen. There are 
notable exceptions like Mr. Arthur Gilbey, Mr. Hugh 
T. Sheringham and Miss Endicott. 


Tie 

In several respects the absence of encouragement 
from sportsmen has added to the value of angling prints 
and pictures, because artists have handled a sport freely 
in accordance with their own esthetic aims. Thus the 
incidental angler, often a very small figure, runs through 
the whole of British landscape painting, and wherever 
you find him well placed and right in scale, he is necessary 
to the print or picture. Turner’s liking for incidental 
anglers should be studied with great care. Take his 
water-colour of The Strid, Bolton Woods, in the Farnley 
Hall Collection, and Bolton Abbey, in the England and 
Wales series. Here the lonely anglers make quietness 
more visible. Turner, an impassioned angler throughout 
his life (his old and worn rod is in Mr. Gilbey’s collection), 
was interested also by children who fished, so were 
Cotman, Cox, Miiller, J. C. Hook and many other 
artists. Under two sub-headings, “ Incidental Anglers ”’ 
and “Children Fishing,” students can collect prints 
and photographs from most of the masters in British 
landscape painting. 

Now and then a fishing landscape has an incidental 
angler who is unnecessary. A notable example is a 
little-known mezzotint which Seymour Haden made for 
Edward Hamilton’s ‘‘ Recollections of Fly-Fishing,”’ 
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FISHING PARTY. By C. Knicut, 1799, after RicHarp WesTALL, R.A. 
In the collection of Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq. 


Size of the original stipple engraving 17} 14% inches 
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published in 1884. It is called A Salmon Pool on the Spey, 
and measures 63in. by 44in. The fly-fisher is away 
off in the middle distance, across the water, a mere 
spot in a sombre countryside, handling a rod that is 
too dark. Haden made a wrong concession to the 
book's title, forgetting that the Spey’s reputation in 
the history of angling needed no help from a long black 
line to represent a rod. When Cameron, in 1902, etched 
another famous fishing place, Hell's Hole on the Tay, 
near Stanley, he made no concession to the rod and line. 

As a rule you will find that most artist-anglers have 
preferred the incidental rodsman to the use of a fore- 
ground episode of fishing, such as we find in Rowlandson, 
Wheatley, James Pollard, Robert Pollard, Philip 
Reinagle, and the mysterious W. Jones, an interesting 
artist first discovered by Mr. Gilbey, and a devoted 
angler. Whoever this Jones may have been, his oil 
paint has body, and his angling landscapes were painted 
out of doors. One of his fresh little pictures, May Fly- 
Fishing, was engraved by H. Pyall in 1833. The Bristol 
Academy of Arts had a member named William E. 
Jones who, between 1853 and 1871, exhibited five 
landscapes at the Royal Academy. 

The earliest forerunner of Pyall’s print after W. Jones 
will be found in the second edition of ‘‘ The Boke of 
St. Albans,”’ which dates from 1496. It is a primitive 
woodcut, but more entertaining than are many of the 
primeval experiments in woodcutting which are made 
to-day, just to exercise a bad habit of very conscious 
novelty seeking. All the simple woodcuts in the first 
treatise on fishing with an angle are valuable as illustra- 
tions, showing the different sorts of lines and hooks, 
a heavy but pliant rod of the period, and also a left- 
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handed angler in the act of landing a fish. His costume 
is clearly shown in a few lines; he has a shaven face 
and longish hair ; he is a man of the people, an outdoor 
servant, working fora castle sketched in the background. 
The fish-basket that preceded the wicker creel is absent 
from this fifteenth century print, but a tub with several 
fish in it is present, and formidably too big. 

A known writer has said-that “those old fellows 
Walton, Cotton, Venables and their foregoers, although 
they had such spindly, whippy rods, and many devices 
which seem primitive, yet carried their fish home in 
creels precisely like those into which we put trout now.” 
To'say this is to be unhistoric.. Creels are mentioned 
for the first time by Dennys in 1613. Walton was born 
in 1593, and published ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ’”’ in 1653. 
A creel is illustrated in the very valuable frontispiece 
of Col. Venables’ book, and also an early reel; but in 
Hollar’s etching after Francis Barlow's Angling, the 
most notable rod-fishing print of the seventeenth 
century, the courtly angler on our left hand uses a 
fish basket with a handle. Similar baskets will be 
found in John Smith’s “The True Art of Angling,”’ 
r69G seine ihe, Accomplisht Ladys. Delight,” 1683, 
where a gentlewoman fishing suggests Lady Macbeth ; 
and there are other examples. Venables, who describes 
a creel as a pannier, says: ‘“‘ Your pannier cannot be 
too light ; I have seen some made of oziers, cleft into 
slender long splinters, and so wrought up: which is 
very neat and exceeding light.”’ 

Barlow is the most notable landscapist of the early 
British school, being a predecessor of Cradock, whose 
knowledge of waterbirds and riversides owes much to 
Barlow’s pioneering. Among Barlow’s etchings for 
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THE YOUNG ANGLERS. By Lunpin, 1801, after VAN AssEN. 
In the collection of Arthur N. Gilbey, Esq. 


Size of the original stipple engraving (subject) 11 x 9} inches 
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“ ZEsop’s Tables ”’ you will find a handsome Waltonian 
seated comfortably on a bank; and in his designs for 
“ Severall Wayes of Hunting, Hawking and Fishing, 
According to the English Manner,” we find his River 
Fishing, Angling and Salmon Fishing, all etched by’ 
Hollar, and showing different aspects of outdoor life 
in the seventeenth century. Then there are two im- 
portant Barlows in oils with recently caught fish spread 
out in a landscape and accompanied by birds. One 
of them is at Shardeloes in the collection of Mr. E. T. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, who has inherited a number of Barlow 
oils, including a shooting picture. The other is an 
immense decoration, tapestry-like in design, measuring 
Psite obeyed, 2in.; it is signed and dated 1667. 
It belongs to Lord Onslow, and was painted for one of 
his ancestors, Denzil Onslow, who lived at Pyrford, 
near Woking, and employed Barlow to decorate his 
hunting hall with paintings of country life and sport. 
Prints of these invaluable fishing pictures will be found 
in my book on angling in British art, and I can put 
collectors in touch with photographs. 

We turn now to Thomas Smith, of Derby, father of 
J. R. Smith. He followed the example set by Barlow, 
and was a predccessor in landscape of Gainsborough 
and Barret. Many of his panoramic country scenes 
were engraved. One good print after his work engraved 
by Vivares is Anglers on the Wie in Monsal Dale, near 
Bakewell, 1743. There are several other fishermen 
among the Vivares prints. I believe that Tom Smith, 
of Derby, was the unnamed artist who made drawings 
for Moses Browne’s edition of ‘“‘ The Compleat Angler,” 
1750, drawings engraved by Burgh, and good enough 
to begin a vogue. Indeed, they gave many hints to 
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Walton’s earlier illustrators, notably Samuel Wale, 
Pees) OU. thomas Stothard, R.A., in 1836° and 
John Absolon, k.I., in 1844. 

An Irish landscapist of note, now almost forgotten, 
George Mullins, must be bracketed with Barlow, Tom 
Smith, Thomas Hearne, and Paul Sandby, R.A. His 
skill may be studied in some good angling pieces. 
Sandby’s aquatint of The Bridge of Llanrwst, Denbigh- 
shire, 1786, commemorates a bridge designed by Inigo 
Jones; and there are anglers in his earlier aquatint 
of Old Shrewsbury Bridge, 1778. George Mullins came 
to London in 1770, and five years later exhibited for 
the last time at the R.A. The Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford has one of his best pictures, A Rocky Landscape 
and a Fishing Party, notable as a forerunner of Old 
Crome. The Ashmolean has a photograph of this 
interesting work. 

Richard Wilson’s liking for the rod and line is easy 
to find in prints; there is Woollett’s engraving of 
Snowdon Hill, for example, or William Elliott’s inter- 
pretation of the Kilgarren Castle, 1775. A scene painter 
of the eighteenth century, Thomas Walmsley, who died 
in 1805, was as fond of angling as were Zoffany and 
Wheatley, Gilpin and Philip Reinagle, and although his 
landscapes in gouache are like cloths for Covent Garden 
and the King’s Theatre, some of them had a vogue in 
prints. As he helps to mark the taste of a period, col- 
lectors need an example of Walmsley’s work, preferably 
the Llangollen Bridge in the aquatint by Jukes. 

The Alkens contribute a number of angling prints, 
most of them easy to find ; and now that an interesting 
new light has been thrown on their family by Mr. George 
Kendall’s researches, the Alkens historically, and as 
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graphic journalists, have become more attractive to 
students. The new light is fitful, and Mr. Kendall is 
too confident in the use he makes of it; but some 
entertaining facts have a beginning at No. 3, Dufours 
Court, Soho, London, where Henry Alken’s grand- 
father, Seffrien Alken, carver and gilder, set up his 
home in 1745, and where he died in 1782, leaving his 
eldest boy Samuel as the tenant. This Samuel Alken 
was the father of another Samuel, born on April 10th, 
1784, and also of Henry Alken, born on October 12th, 
1785. Samuel I. seems to have been the engraver and 
aquatinter, and Samuel II. may have been the artist 
who worked for “ The Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette,’ doing 26 drawings in 1822-23, to be engraved 
by T. Sutherland, Percy Roberts and J. Gleadale. The 
26 plates are ascribed either to S. Alken or to S. Alkin ; 
sO we cannot say for certain whether they come to us 
from Henry Alken’s father or from his brother. This 
applies also to a few angling prints and pictures signed 
S. Alken, which have an affinity of style with the work 
of W. Jones. There may have been a third Samuel 
Alken. A good many obscure points remain in the 
history of this important family. 

No difficulty appears in the angling prints etched by 
Sam Howitt, a serious devotee of the rod and its art, 
like T. C. Hofland, whose book, illustrated by himself, 
is entertaining. Howitt’s “The Angler’s Manuel,’ 
published at Liverpool in 1808, should be read side by 
side with Hofland’s, with Henry Alken’s “ British 
Sports,’ and also with Sir Herbert Maxwell's “ The 
Chronicles of The Houghton Club,” 1908. There are 
valuable notes on angling in Thomas Bewick’s delightful 
autobiography ; and fresh water fishing 1s studied with 
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original charm in his tailpieces. Bewick knew how to 
engrave a bending rod with exquisite fineness, and in 
one print he suggests very well the act of casting. It is 
entertaining to compare Bewick’s angling woodcuts with 
Seymour Haden’s angling etchings. Then there is 
Morland. His Angling Party, a coloured mezzotint by 
G. Keating, is very desirable, like William Ward’s mezzo- 
tint of The Angler's Repast. There are also some prints 
after Morland which are not costly, such as the etching 
of Two Boys Fishing, 1801, or A Summer’s Evening, 1805. 
The great Rowlandson appears now and then in a 
fishing sketch, and his A Snug Angling Party makes an 
attractive print, which differs from the original drawing 
in the Arthur Gilbey collection. Bunbury, too, and 
Woodward are represented in prints, bringing a student 
to a number of graphic humorists, like Sir Robert 
Frankland (1784-1849), John Doyle (“ H. B.’’), Robert 
Seymour, Ernest Griset, George Cruikshank, Edward 
Barnard, John Leech, and Charles Keene. Even Turner 
made a comic sketch of an angler for the Houghton 
Fishing Club, like Edwin Landseer. 

Graphic humour is often overdone in fishing prints, 
both past and present. Robert Frankland, in fine 
aquatints by Charles Turner, is clever and amusing 
though not a brilliant wit, and a little of the angling fun 
by Robert Seymour is not rude farce. The political 
angling by John Doyle is within the art of serious 
cartooning, like Gillray’s famous print of Sheridan’s 
Fishing Party, with the Prince of Wales in the Chair, 
published by Fores in 1811. A good many valuable 
‘finds’ are scattered through Punch, taking us 
gradually from the days of Leech and Keene to the 
present-day penmanship of Frank Reynolds. Griset’s 
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angling jollity is too extravagant, like Edward Barnard’s, 
and several artists now living have tried to clown their 
way into popular fishing prints. 

Keene remains the biggest master of expressive line 
when he amuses us with angling; and as for Leech, 
his adventures of Mr. Briggs, the Jorrocks of angling, 
have a mirth that is almost Gargantuan. Hugh Thom- 
son's illustrations to several songs in “‘ The Compleat 
Angler,’ inimitably droll, are admirably conceived. But 
humour being one of our national characteristics, one 
cannot help regretting that its activities in fishing prints 
have not been better and more frequent. 

Some of the most costly prints and proofs leave me 
cold. Newton Fielding, with his success in Paris and 
his “‘ Dictionary of Colour,’ is notable as a man, but 
his aquatints of angling, popular and expensive, are 
translucently sweet in style and clumsy in drawing. 
This shows that Paul Sandby’s manly method of aqua- 
tinting had been displaced by that boudoir school of 
daintiness, in which too many academicians were active, 
like Bigg, Westall, Wheatley and William Hamilton. 
leven De Loutherbourg turned to this school from naval 
battles and toyed with Cupid, in a piece of coquettish 
angling. 

Boudoir fishing prints, even to-day, are liked by 
collectors, though they have nothing to do with a race 
of colonisers and athletes. As a rule, too, they date 
from the times of Chatham, Pitt, Nelson and Wellington, 
showing that artists and their patrons were prepared to 
trifle with pretty things while their country was passing 
through tremendous dangers. Some qualities from this 
craze for prettiness found their way even into Scrope’s 
“ Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing on the Tweed,”’ 
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1843, illustrated by E. Cooke, Charles Landseer, and 
Louis Haghe, whose spearing prints—Burning the Water, 
as the Scottish call this sport—are noteworthy. Sir 
Walter Scott preferred salmon spearing by torchlight 
to the art of fly-fishing. ; 

The best known angling prints are those by James 
Pollard, who died about 1859.1 Bottom Fishing and 
Anglers Packing Up belong to a set of four published in 
1831 by T. Helme, “ at his picture-frame manufactory, 
15 Tabernacle Square, Old Street Road, London.’’ Much 
later, in the Shorting Magazine for 1849 and 1859, 
H. Beckwith engraved two fishing subjects by James 
Pollard, The Mill Ford and Pike Fishing. Though 
Pollard is not a good painter, he works well with en- 
gravers, and has few rivals in sporting prints as a 
hearty sportsman. Large prices are paid for good 
impressions of his angling subjects. And there are 
reprints for needy collectors. 

His father, Robert Pollard, draughtsman and en- 
graver, composed, and engraved in line, a set of fishing 
prints, well worth buying, like the etched anglers by 
W. H. Pyne. Edmund Bristow, a minor painter, loved 
the rod and line, like the Rolfes; and some “ finds ”’ 
are to be made by ransacking the woodcuts published 
during the ’sixties and ’seventies. Among the Victorian 
academicians and associates who loved angling, and who 
showed this fact in their work, I choose Henry Moore, 
Richard Ansdell, John MacWhirter, Abraham Cooper, 
Edwin Landseer, B. W. Leader, H. W. B. Davis, Erskine 
Nicol, David Farquharson, G. H. Boughton, John 


1 Fly Fishing for Trout, dedicated to the Waltonian Society, is an aqua- 
tint by R. G. Reeve, 9} 124 ins., with a companion piece, Live Bait Fishing 
for Jack. Pike fishing appears also in two coloured aquatints after James 
Pollard. One of them was =ngraved by G. Hunt for J. Moore, together with 
an episode of fly fishing. 
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Pettie, Hodgson, and the short-lived Charles Furse, 
whose group of Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Oliver Angling in 
Norway is a fine work, good enough to be hung side by 
side with the great angling portrait painted in Norway 
by J. S. Sargent. This noble picture, with its great 
tumble of water, has passed from Mrs. Coutts Michie 
into the collection of Lord Leverhulme. It represents 
a young salmon fisher, Alec McCulloch. 

Some other very notable portraits associated with 
fishing have been photographed and reproduced in 
colour or in half-tone. There are several by Zoffany 
and the elder Arthur Devis ; there is one by Raeburn 
(in the National Gallery), and one by Sir George Harvey, 
P.R.S.A., showing the Rev. Dr. Guthrie fly-fishing on 
Loch Lee. If anglers were enterprising, these good 
pictures would be reproduced in mezzotints or in colour- 
facsimile. Would that the Houghton Fishing Club would 
undertake a series of excellent reproductions, starting 
out from Turner’s Trout Stream. And artists of to-day 
should do much more than they have done for the rod 
and line. 
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BEWICK THE WOOD ENGRAVER 


By SELWYN IMAGE 


© Rural Rides ” son date Sunderland, 
fj October 4th, 1832,’ occurs the following 

<=——“s memorable passage, which, as it is so entirely 
to: the purpose of this present article, I will begin by 
quoting: “As a sort of reward for having thus con- 
tributed to this very rational source of his pleasure, Mr. 
Donkin was good enough to give me an elegant copy of 
the fables of the celebrated Bewick, who was once a 
native of Newcastle and an honour to the town, and 
whose books I had had from the time that my children 
began to look at books. . . . At Mr. Donkin’s I saw 
a portrait of Bewick, which is said to be a great like- 
ness, and which, though imagination goes a great way 
in such a case, really bespeaks that simplicity, accom- 
panied with that genius, which distinguished the man. 
Mr. Wm. Armstrong was kind enough to make me a 
present of a copy of the last performance of this so 
justly celebrated man. It is entitled Waits for Death, 
exhibiting a poor old horse just about to die, and pre- 
ceded by an explanatory writing which does as much 
honour to the heart of Bewick as the whole of his 
designs put together do to his genius. The sight of the 
picture, the reading of the preface to it, and the fact 
that it was the last effort of the man, altogether make 
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T. BEWICK. Engraved by F. Bacon after James RAMSAY 
Size of the original engraving 8 X 6} inches 
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it difficult to prevent tears from starting from the eyes 
of any one not uncommonly steeled with insensibility.” 
Well, certainly, a heartfelt, discriminating, noteworthy 
tribute this, from one illustrious man to the memory of 
another ! 

Three years hence, on November 8th, 1928, Thomas 
Bewick will have been dead just a century. No doubt, 
when the anniversary comes round, considerable and 
warm testimony will be borne to the worth and genius 
of thisrare man. For though indeed—I am here speak- 
ing from personal experience—one may come across 
people neither uneducated nor uninterested in the 
arts, who confess unblushingly to knowing nothing 
whatever about him, one may take it that their number 
is diminishing. And this amongst other reasons for a 
quite notable one. There is just now a keen revival of 
interest in the production of original wood-engraving, 
that fine art which in his day Bewick did so much to 
revivify, and in certain forms of which he remains in a 
mig@ereminence. [tis not, indeed, that upon this 
revival his direct influence is at the moment very 
observable. I have myself heard a distinguished prac- 
titioner of the art turn his work down with the curt 
remark, “‘ Yes, no doubt pretty enough, but that’s all.” 
One need not, however, too seriously resent this con- 
temptuous attitude. One would be much more reason- 
ably alarmed, if there were in the younger generation a 
distinct tendency to mimic Bewick’s art and technique. 
The fashions of art in all its branches inevitably shift 
with man’s shifting impulses and vision in life. That is 
the price that has to be paid for vitality. But by and by, 
when this or that immediate fashion has exhausted 
itself, what is really first-rate in previous styles of 
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feeling and expression emerges or re-emerges quietly 
and is justly acclaimed. And, in its particular province, 
first-rate Bewick’s art unquestionably is. 

It would be, of course, preposterous to say that the 
beauty and significance of his work cannot be appreciated 
without some knowledge of his character and life. Yet 
in his case, as in that notably of such a man as Jean 
Francois Millet, acquaintance with the artist’s character 
and life does amazingly enlarge and illuminate this 
appreciation, it enables us to see with clearer eye what 
they were after, why they were after it, and how far 
they attained their aim. In respect of Bewick this is 
now made readily accessible to us through the recent re- 
publication of his Memoir, written by himself, in which 
he tells us of his career, his methods of work, what he 
had at heart to do, and his outlook upon life in general. 
An appreciation of Bewick’s personality is really half 
the battle in estimating justly the value, the artistic 
value, of his finest work ; and his finest work beyond 
question is in the two volumes of the Land and Water 
Birds. For here he was completely himself, full 
master of his technique, and drawing or designing 
directly and untrammelled from that particular world of 
nature which he loved, and which absorbed him in its 
interests.. Essentially was he racy of the soil. As Leslie 
has discriminatingly remarked in his “‘ Handbook for 
Young Painters,’ ““ Bewick resembles Hogarth in this, 
that his illustrations of the stories of others are not to 
be compared with his own inventions. His feeling for 
the beauties of Nature as they were impressed on him 
directly, and not at second-hand, is akin to the feeling 
of Burns, and his own designs remind me, therefore, 
much more of Burns than the few which he made from 
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the poet.’’ That is entirely true and to the point. Indeed 
one might almost go the length of saying, that except 
for the legitimate interest of the connoisseur, or the 
interest of tracing out the development of the artist’s 
craftsmanship and its influence on his craft in England, 
one might on purely artistic grounds rest contented with 
possession of The Birds, supplemented by certain 
portions of The Quadrupeds and the one separate design 
of the Chillingham Bull, while leaving the remainder of 
his work to the collector and the historian. This sounds 
an ungracious kind of statement. But after all is it not 
more or less so with not a few other artists besides ~ 
Bewick ? Is it not true, for example, even of Turner, 
or in the art of literature, say of Wordsworth ? Aesthe- 
tically to understand and admire an artist is to under- 
stand and admire him at his best, in work, that is, 
where his particular genius is felicitously free to express 
and communicate itself—and this even with the great 
men is a condition of things not always to be had. It 
may be that their work is always in some measure 
interesting, but it is not always admirable. To be 
laudatory over everything they have given us is not 
appreciation but idolatry. 

Unlike his contemporary, George Morland, that other 
most genuine lover of the country-side, of children, of 
animals, Thomas Bewick so far as directly his artistic 
gift was concerned owed nothing to his parentage on 
either side, or to the immediate home-influences of his 
youth. On the other hand in sterling worth of character, 
in tenacity of purpose, in power of physical endurance, 
in sane, independent, kindly outlook upon life there can 
be no doubt he inherited much from both father and 
mother, the one a Northumbrian farmer, the other a 
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R. Johnson, del. , T. Bewick, seulp. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


ty a ‘Published January 1, 1795, by William Bulmer, at the 
Shahkspeare Printing Office, Cleveland Row. 








T. BEWICK. I: usTraTion To “ Poems by GoLpsMITH AND PARNELL.” 1795. In the 
collection of D. Croal Thomson, Esq. 


Size of the original woodcut 43 x 348 inches 
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woman from Cumberland. ‘Thomas, their eldest child, 
was born in their farm-house, Cherryburn, in the parish 
of Ovingham, Northumberland, in August, 1753. Up to 
his fourteenth year there he remained, getting indeed 
such elementary education as the locality afforded, but 
otherwise working as one of his father’s farm-hands ; 
and this, so far as one knows, with unquestioned inten- 
tion of continuing to follow his father’s calling. But 
fortunately it was otherwise ordained. Two character- 
istics in the boy very early revealed themselves with 
masterful force—the one a keenly observant interest in 
all that went to make up the life of the country-side 
around him, the other an irresistible desire to draw 
what he there observed and was endlessly fascinated by. 
The latter “‘ propensity,” as he himself tells us, “ was so 
rooted that nothing could deter me from persevering in 
it.’’ As may be supposed his parents looked upon the 
propensity with no too favouring eyes. “ It is mere 
misspending your time in idle pursuits’ cried his father. 
Yet the parental authority, though exercised deter- 
minedly, was not irrationally set on having nothing but 
its own way ; so that when at the age of fourteen it had 
now become clear that some employment giving scope 
to the boy’s artistic turn would offer the better opening 
of a livelihood for him, he was on October Ist, 1767, 
with full parental consent bound apprentice to Ralph 
Beilby, of Newcastle. Beilby indeed was no artist, but 
just a business man of the town engaged for the most 
part in only the rougher forms of metal engraving. 
The apprenticeship was a hard one ; but Bewick for all 
his artistic leanings was no milksop or over-sensitive 
dreamer, and the spirit in which he submitted himself to 
the discipline of his often uncongenial training, and so 
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T. BEWICK. (@) Vignette. THe Launpress 
(6) Ram, not published in “ History of Quadrupeds,” 1790 
From proofs in the British Museum 


Size of the original wood-engravings: 
(a) 13X37 inches. (b) 21X34 inches 
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really profited by it, cannot be more vividly summarised 





than in his own words: “every job, coarse or fine, 
either in cutting or engraving, I did as well as I could 
cheerfully.” ; 


The apprenticeship ‘ended in 1774 with reasonabl 
satisfaction, it would appear, on both sides. Then 
followed two years spent partly in his old home, partly 
in Newcastle, partly in a vivaciously described walking 
tour in Scotland. But they were far from an idle two 
years. Small jobs came to the young man for engraving 
of various sorts and for wood-cuts sufficient to enable 
him towards the end of 1776 to have saved enough 
money for a visit to London. There were friends await- 
ing him in London, and far from unfavourable prospects 
of employment should he resolve to settle there. But 
less than a year’s trial of London life was more than 
enough for him. He recognised London’s attractions 
and its advantages, yet essentially the place and its life 
were abhorrent to him. More and more he grew home- 
sick to the heart’s core. ‘‘ The country of my old 
friends,” he tells us, ‘‘ the manners of the people of that 
day, the scenery of Tyneside—seemed altogether to 
form a paradise for me, and I longed to see it again.” 
So at midsummer, 1777, he being now twenty-four, he 
took boat at the Pool, and with the elation of a spirit 
happily escaped from the lures of temptation reached 
Newcastle about June 22nd, where except for now and 
again some brief visit away he was to make his home 
for the remainder of his life. 

It is not within the compass or purpose of this article 
to give in detail the story of Bewick’s life, in one sense 
the quiet uneventful life of a Newcastle business man 
devoted to his daily work, his family and his friends, 
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T. BEWICK. (a) Grey Horse (‘British Birds,’’ ed. 1826, I. 169) 
(b) Tue Barn-Doc or Mastirr. (‘‘ Hist. of Quadrupeds,”’ 
1791, p. 309) 
Size of the original wood-engravings : 
(a) 1% X24 inches. (0) 24 X 3% inches 
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yet rich indeed in its love of nature, its broad shrewd 
outlook upon the world at large, its wise reflection on all 
that makes substantially for human welfare and happi- 
ness. That story told by himself is to be read in his 
Memoir ; and as I have already ventured to hint not to 
have read that Memoir, to have read it meditatively, is 
to be without the secret of appreciating Bewick’s art in 
quite its full flavour. But there is one incident that 
must not be omitted, so entirely is it characteristic of 
the man. It was not till he was two-and-thirty that 
Bewick married Miss Isabella Elliot, of Ovingham, whom 
he had known intimately from the time they had played 
as boy and girl together. Certainly it proved a most 
happy union, but why was it so long delayed? He 
himself tells us why. “I had long made up my mind,” 
he says, “not to marry whilst my father and mother 
lived, in order that my undivided attention might be 
bestowed upon them.’’ His father, mother and sister 
all died in the year preceding his marriage, so that he 
was released from the resolve so determinedly made and 
adhered to. Well, we may think it to have been a sound 
resolve or a needless one, but at all events it shows the 
man’s immense affection for his parents, his immense 
practical devotion to them. Precisely. Affection was 
of the essence of Bewick’s character, and, let me add, of 
his art. This stalwart man was tender-hearted and 
sympathetic as the most sensitive of women. He not 
only saw nature keenly, admired its beauties as motives 
for his designs, attained to an original and amazing skill 
in translating it into the terms of his craft—but it is no 
mere over-strained turn of speech to say, he was down- 
right in love with it. The infinite care he took over his 
designs was not primarily, that is, to show and revel 
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T. BEWICK. (a) Teruerep Horse. (“British Birds,” ed. 1826, I. 286) 
(b) Jay. ( British Birds,” ed. 1826, I. 94) 


Size of the original wood-engravings: 
(a) 14; X 2% inches. (b) 24x 32% inches 
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in the cunning of his hand, nor to produce arresting 
work that should bring him distinction. It was simply 
to tell in the most straightforward adequate language 
he was master of something of the attraction nature and 
the life of the country-side had for him—now in their 
sheer beauty, now in their significant pathos or humour 
—that others might share in his interest, might see and 

feel as he himself quite unaffectedly saw and felt all 
that went to the making of their so intimate an appeal 
to him. 

That this is no fanciful criticism of Bewick’s aim as 
an artist is clear from a statement he has himself left 
us in regard to his inception of the History of Quadrupeds 
in 1785, the year of his parents’ death. ‘‘ The extreme 
interest I had always felt,’’ he writes, ‘‘in the hope 
of administering to the pleasure and amusement of 
youth, and judging from the feelings I had experienced 
myself that they would be affected in the same way as 
I had been, whetted me up and stimulated me to pro- 
ceed. In this my only reward besides was the great 
pleasure I felt in imitating nature. That I should ever 
do anything to attract the notice of the world in the 
manner that has been done was the farthest thing in 
my thoughts, and so far as I was concerned myself at 
that time, I minded little about any self-interested 
considerations.’’ Published in 1790, ‘‘ The Quadrupeds”’ 
rapidly proved, however, an unlooked-for success, 
a second edition appearing in 1791, and a third in 1792, 
Clearly it was by no means only youth that hailed it 
with delight ; and no doubt it was this exceptional 
success that in great measure now “ whetted ’’ Bewick 
‘up ’’ to undertake “The Birds,” the first volume of 
which, dealing with the Land Birds, came out in 1797, the 
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T. BEWICK. (a) Tue Wreck. (“British Birds,” ed. 1826, II. 196) 
(b) Tue Reppreast. (Jbid., I. 235) 
Size of the original wood-engravings : 
(a) 18X34 inches. (0) 2X37; inches 
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second, dealing with the Water Birds, in 1804. ‘“ The 
Birds are Bewick’s high-water mark,’ says Mr. Austin 
Dobson in his careful and instructive volume, ‘“‘ Thomas 
Bewick and his Pupils.”’ Yes, unquestionably they are. 
For the truthfulness in form, colour and texture of the 
birds represented ; for the felicity and charm of the 
appropriate settings that surround them; for the 
vivaciousness or dignity of each design as a whole ; 
for the sympathetic human spirit of gaiety, or pathos, 
or humour, or simple delight in natural beauties shown 
in the tailpieces ; for the technical skill exhibited in the 
direct rendering of such or such a surface or atmospheric 
effect as the artist had a mind to render—for all these 
qualities alike the wood-engravings to “ The Birds ”’ 
are in their order as unsurpassable in excellence of 
handling as they are eminently personal in their 
imaginative conception. To borrow a phrase from 
Albert Diirer, we may say about them without ex- 
aggeration that within their particular range of artistic 
effort the things could not be better done. 

There is a letter from Bewick to a lady in London 
dated Newcastle, May 20th, 1805, which in this con- 
nection it is interesting to quote. ‘‘ Your very kind 
and flattering letter of the 4th ult. has reached me,”’ 
he writes, “‘and I am happy to find that the second 
volume of the Birds meets with your approbation, and 
that some of my little whimsies put into vignettes have 
afforded you any entertainment. Could I have foreseen 
that the sketches, which your partiality makes you 
value, would ever have been thought worthy of your 
notice, I certainly would have saved more of them for 
you, and not have put so-many of them into the fire. 
And now, if my time and attention were not so fully 
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T. BEWICK. (a) Tue Butt AT THE STILE. (‘‘ British Birds,” ed. 1826, IT. 417) 
(b) Tue Tame Duck (Jbid., Il. 334) 
Size of the original wood-engravings: 
(a) 132% inches. (0) 24x 3% inches 
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taken up with conducting other parts of my business, 
I could easily furnish such without end; but when the 
fancies pop into my head, I have not even time to 
commit them to paper, and am often obliged to sketch 
them at once upon wood.’ These remarks are enter- 
taining and undoubtedly honest enough, but they 
must not be pressed too far as if applicable to all the 
vignettes. The more important of the Tailpieces, 
which means a large proportion of them, were not 
things carelessly thrown off to serve as mere pretty 
or amusing decorative finials to the letterpress. A 
visit to the Print Room at the British Museum will 
make this clear to us. They are often, on the contrary, 
designs carefully thought over, revised, and, as in the 
case of some of the Birds themselves finished in water- 
colour. Bewick’s use of water-colour, alike for its 
delicacy and freshness, or, when he needs it, for its 
truthful presentment of the richer coloration, say, of 
a bird’s plumage, renders his work in this medium only 
less fascinating than are the final wood-engravings 
themselves. 

What, then, it comes to is this. In all that is best in 
what we possess of Bewick’s work as an artist, and, 
let me add, in his characteristic Memoir—that hitherto 
but little known work, over the production of which 
he spent, on and off, six years, and finished within but 
a week of his death—we find forcibly brought home to 
us the pertinence of William Cobbett’s remark, how it 
all “ really bespeaks that simplicity, accompanied with 
that genius, which distinguished the man.’ This 
puts it exactly. In a memorial cut at the end of the 
original edition of the Memoir we are told, ““ Thomas 
Bewick gently sighed away his last breath at half-past 
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T. BEWICK. (a) Tue Snipe (‘‘ British Birds,” ed. 1826, II. 50) 
(6) An Ancter. (Jbid., II. 193) 


Size of the original wood-engravings : 
(a) 243% inches. (b) 24; X 3% inches 
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one on the morning of November 8th, 1828,” and in 
accordance with his own wish he was buried in the place 
of his birth, at the west end of Ovingham Church. Well, 
amid the turbulent excitement of the present day, in 
art as in everything else, it is unlikely that Bewick’s © 
genius and work will be widely appreciated to their full 
worth. But those of us who grow now and again not 
a little dazed and wearied and even sickened by this 
excitement, will turn to them gratefully enough as to 
a spring-head of natural unaffected beauty, and find 
there quiet yet invigorating refreshment. 
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ADOLPHE HERVIER 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


AVS MALL planets have their belated seduction,” 
seq said Bouyer, writing of Hervier as one of the 
NV petits maitres oubliés in the “Gazette des 
444% Beaux-Arts” in 1896. Hervier, however, was 
never entirely forgotten. Afterthe earlier chorus of praise, 
later writers such as Bouvenne and Marx saw to that. 
Hervier (1821-1879), son of a mediocre painter who 
was a pupil of David, studied with Isabey, whom he 
followed in a measure in his juicy colouring. Not in 
his subjects, except for a certain liking for the shore- 
and-boat scenes which Isabey cultivated in his ltho- 
graphs. As M. Béjot says: “ He was a pupil of Isabey, 
but broke loose, quite, from the romanticism of Isabey.”’ 
An? irrecular, an unfortunate, who was “richer in 
means than in income’’ (Louis-Henri-Victor-Jules- 
Francois-Adolphe is his imposing string of fore-names), 
he did landscapes, backgrounds for figure-painters’ pot- 
boilers. When he had enough money on hand, he went 
off to sketch, returning when his money ran out. His 
whole life passed thus. Success never came to him. 
Burty, in the preface to the catalogue of the sale held 
by Hervier in 1876, said to him: “ Large, strong, with 
a timid bearing, a bit embarrassed in speech, a sad 
face, black eyes, long and darting lightning like those 
of an Oriental. Like a drowning man restored to hfe. 
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Pl. Il.—ADOLPHE HERVIER. Woman Wasuinc Ciotues, 1847. Ber. 2 
Size of the original etching 11.5 X 9 cm. 
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As in the case of all contemporary originalities, the 
public holds him in horror. He lives in a hovel in the 
Rue des Martyrs and takes his relaxation in the dismal 
pothouses of the outer boulevards.”’ 

“From 1838 on,’”’ says Burty furthermore, “the 
various shooting squads which succeeded each other 
under the official title of ‘juries’ passed on the word 
and refused this artist 23 times.’”’ The Salon of 1852 
was the first to receive him, upon which the Gon- 
courts began lovingly to analyse his art. Gautier 
(1855) found in his work a “ lively and bizarre colouring, 
an original execution and the gift of seizing nature 
from a special angle: he often approaches Rousseau 
and sometimes excels him by his mordant and sparkling 
touch.” The critic of the  “Monitenesaw oo 
(1856) affirmed that he could “take a place between 
Troyon and Rousseau in the little gallery of an 
amateur.’ Burty gave unreserved praise, and Champ- 
fleury joined in the plaudits. Posthumously came the 
summing up by Bouyer: “ What his work tells us is a 
reflective tenderness for rustic reality; what it ex- 
expresses is a masterly drawing, ‘as rare with the 
enthusiasts of romanticism as with the peasants of the 
palette.”’ 

Like Isabey and Decamps, he possessed the “‘ ardent 
passion of the picturesque.’’ The influence of Isabey 
shows itself repeatedly. A sketch of some houses by a 
brook might have been done by Isabey. A picture of 
a beached boat, with a town in the background, has some 
of his richness, but not all. The combination of line, 
aquatint and roulette has a bit of a factitious look, 
rather than the spontaneous lusciousness of Isabey. 
That is more true of Une barque a marée basse. 
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Pl. IV.—ADOLPHE HERVIER. Environs pe CAN 
In the collection of Charles Emanuel Esq. 


Size of the original etching Maa Ci. 
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It is the manner of Isabey rather than the style. There 
seems to be sometimes, too, a faint savour of the 
strange, erratic art of Chien-Caillou, his friend, without 
his queer mental kink. But in it all, and back of it all, 
there is Hervier, an undoubtedly interesting indi- 
viduality. Perhaps he never quite overstepped the 
limits between talent and genius. But talent he had, 
and of a peculiarly engrossing sort. Of such, too, is 
the kingdom of art. 

“He was not of his time, but of his land,” said M. 
Béjot to me, and pointed out that one of his sketches, 
a view of house-tops with woods beyond (1851), done 
with the loose touch of a Sisley or a Pissarro, shows “‘ a 
subject which the artists of that 1830 period would 
not have seen, would not have done, and would not have 
done in this manner.”’ 

More familiar than his paintings are his numerous 
water-colours and drawings, his lithographs, and his 
etchings. His repertoire, especially in etching and 
lithography, was not large. His tune was not very 
varied, but he played it well. His outlook was not very 
broad, but he exhausted its possibilities. ‘‘ Mon verre 
est petit, mais je bois dans mon verre.”’ The favourite 
combination in his subjects is that of an old farm- 
house, before which an old woman is busy at the wash- 
tub, or drawing water from the well, or at some similar 
occupation, a child tagging at her heels, a pig rooting 
near by. Practically always an old woman, a peculiarly 
Hervier type. Beraldi, cataloguing No. 35, Woman at a 
wash-tub, adds: ‘‘ The woman is young, a fact worth 
noting.’’ The variant in his production was a fishing 
boat, “‘ very prettily turned for the matter of that.” 
Running over a lot of his things may give a feeling of 
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Pl. V—ADOLPHE HERVIER. FisHinc Boat orr Caen, 1854. Ber. 4 


Size of the original etching 15.5 X II cm. 
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satiety which the view of a few does not give, because 
in the latter case one gets the impression of his fresh- 
ness, immediateness. But there are differences, differ- 
ences of technique. 

His predilection was preponderantly for tone, even 
in his work on copper. He did things entirely in line, 
sometimes with much criss-crossing in a finicky pen-and- 
ink technique and rather uninteresting. At times he 
worked well in line, almost pure with but slight spots 
of aquatint. So in a farmhouse scene with his usual 
woman, child and pigs, intermingled with a picturesque 
agglomeration of barrels, grindstone and other back- 
yard appurtenances, or in a little sailboat, wholly in 
line and deftly placed upon the waves, or in his etched 
Vue de maisons avec deux moulins (1847), quite good 
and with just a bit of spotting in tint. This penchant 
for spotting at times yields poor results, with a small- 
pox effect. So, too, his mottled skies seem sometimes 
rather undecided in intention. It is not in pure, definite 
line that he excels, more in contours expressed by 
repeated lines, most in looser, broader lines lost in a 
background sauce. Aquatint was his natural medium 
Ol expression on the copper plate, with touches of 
roulette. Bouyer finds that his painting, “ luxuriant 
but unreal, is perhaps inferior to the more compact 
art of his marvellous aquatints.’’ Similarly was the 
lithographic stone for him, that most pliable of media— 
perhaps even more so. Here, too, the same subjects, 
but with rich opportunity for direct rendering of 
tones, sometimes richly crayonned, again done in 
splashes of wash. 

On the whole, the most interesting aspect of his 
talent, and its most varied expression, are found in his 
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drawings in black-and-white and in water colour. 
They are numbered by the thousand. M. Béjot knew 
a dealer who “at Hervier’s death acquired 5,000 
drawings which he sold to an American for 5,000 francs.” 
(One would rather like to know who that American 
was, and where those drawings are.) M. Béjot himself 
has over a hundred. These drawings are revealing. 
You run over a number of them and think that you’ve 
fixed the man’s manner. Then one turns up which is 
quite different and you are stunned in your classifica- 
oe Urmeecxampile, you are confronted with a 
fishing boat riding on the waves, done almost in mono- 
chrome, with a noteworthy freshness of observation 
though quite related to Isabey. Going through a port- 
folio of his drawings is hke sampling a series of liqueurs. 
A fine aroma arises. 

Pencil sketches there are, and pen-and-inks, always 
with adjustment to the medium. He could use the 
pencil in absolute outline, as in that sketch, of a descend- 
Mipecueet. tily a four de fovce > in delicate, light 
touches of tone, as in his clever indications of sky 
ellccts,,or im blacks of a deep richness. His pencil 
tones are of a peculiar variety, a deviation from a 
flatness which would be quite natural in the fling and 
gesture of such productiveness. He could be slick, 
almost, as in the neat, cross-hatched shadows of his 
Petit canot de St. Valery, but such propriety was unusual 
and did not sit well on this self-contained nature. 
There will be a pen-and-ink quite in the technique of 
the routined illustrator and another outlined and 
roughly shaded. 

He touched up pen-landscapes with water colour, 
not in the style of flat tinting (as in Rowlandson’s 
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a (Montmartre >). Ber. 24 


Size of the original etching 12.5 


P]. VIIL—ADOLPHE HERVIER. Corraces AND WINDMILLS. 


prints, or in some of Hervier’s own figure-pieces), not 
simply to colour the drawing, but in delightiul tones, 
with a nacre-like shimmering. Some of these tones 
are light and pearly, others violently strong. The 
colour has variegation rather than gradation. 

His water colours, often simply hasty notes, made to 
“document a painting dreamed of,’’ are unusually 
rich, darkly so, muddily even. One writer was en- 
thusiastic over the “opulence of his smudgy tones.”’ 
His colour, varied as his handling of processes, some- 
times is enveloped in the mystery of a penumbrous 
brown, at times brilliant in ight. Variety is further 
accentuated by water colours such as the one of a market- 
day in a little Normandy town (1872) with resounding 
yet moderated greens. The colour may pass a bit 
beyond nature as the ordinary man sees it ; witness 
that picture of St. Germain-en-Laye (September 5th, 
1872), an interesting mixture of greens, yellows and 
browns, with a sky of bistre. _ 

Everything interested him, pure landscape, houses 
with landscape setting (note a delightful row of houses 
by the waterside, seen at Chambéry-sur-Oise in 1864) | 
buildings alone, as he shows in his pencil drawing of a 
church with surrounding structures packed against it, 
the whole felt as a mass of solid form in rich and varied 
tones. Another pencil study, showing the doorway of 
Rouen cathedral, has as staffage some old women, 
rich in colour, in deep black. These figures strike 
their note, as did the pail-bearing woman whose 
stolidly curious look instinctively followed the 
present writer's glance at the famous old pile with 
an expression as though she saw the cathedral for the 
first time. 
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His lightest sketch evidences the qualities of his 
talent, and of his hmitations. In his etchings one may 
at times get the feeling of an effect not quite accom- 
plished, a tag-end left loose. In fact, much of it all is 
sketch-book art, intimate essays of a technician, records 
by the way rather than studied compositions. Yet 
much is decidedly studied. Which makes it further 
evident that Hervier is an artist of surprises. 

“ He had a need of drawing all the time, all the time, 
all the time,’ says M. Eugéne Beéjot, his ardent admirer, 
who adds that he passed his life travelling with his 
water colour box, making three—four—five—ten draw- 
ings a day. A dead tree, branches with leaves barely 
indicated, windmills, boats, wheelbarrows (a whole 
sheet of them, in pencil), figures, with sometimes a 
fleeting suggestion of kembrandt, crowds—and he could 
place crowds—sptires, portals and windows of churches, 
in pencil of light wash, a sheet of poultry, summarily 
yet sufficiently indicated, quick notes of peasant women, 
light sketches of houses, inside and out, outline bits 
of the most concise kind, yet always significant, a 
careful line study of a weir, a page of twelve drawings 
of sails, dehghtful impressions of ducks, a child being 
whipped. A hand and eye ever alert and active. One 
thinks of Hokusai’s self-imposed sobriquet, “the old 
man mad about drawing.” 

Hervier had a good opinion of his work. He mounted 
his water colours with a golden border. When one was 
especially good, he mounted it face down, and did some 
rough sketch on the back, saying that he who in future 
would care enough to buy the slighter work should have 
the surprise of the other. This anecdote is quite un- 
known, says M. Béjot, here quoted so often. 
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Pl. XII—ADOLPHE HERVIER. Roap THRouGH A Woop 
In the collection of M. Eug. Béjot 


Size of the original pencil drawing 19.3 X 15.5 cm. 
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Deftness he had, sometimes chic, always a personal 
note. Often a note rather than a definite, complete 
harmony, and often the same note. But within his 
confines he is alluring and engrossing. Within the 
limits of his medium he played, technically, a simple 
tune of varied and rich modulations. At his weakest 
he is entertaining and amusing, at his best he inspires 
enthusiasm through a peculiarly stimulating quality 
not entirely devoid of a certain whimeicality. 

Take him as he is, do not expect him to prove himself 
a superlatively great and all-embracing talent, and he 
will be found to fit well and fully his niche in the annals 
of graphic art. His work will not only take its place 
easily in the large public collection of nineteenth century 
ncn pits bute tie private collector of limited 
scope may well include in his quest an example or so 
of his production in aquatint, lithography, pencil 
drawing, or water colour. And the work will stand the 
Deol. 
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